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From the London and Westminster Review. 
SPEAKING MACHINES. 


The voice, it is well known, is easily and audibly trans- 
mitted to distant places by means of communicating tubes; 
this simple means of conveying words to the lips of a statue 
did not escape the observation of the priests of antiquity, and 
we have evidence that some of their oracles spoke in this 
manner. It is true that in general the priests considered it 
more safe to deliver the answers themselves, or to cause them 
to be delivered by women instructed forthe purpose. But we 
read frequently that their idols spoke; and the same thing is 
stated with regard to the images of saints. 

Oracular responses were delivered by a speaking head at 
Lesbos: it predicted, though in equivocal terms, the violent 
death of Cyrus the great, which terminated his expedition 
against the Seythians. This was the head of Orpheus. 

The celebrated head of Memnon, though in general it emit- 
ted only a musical sound when the rising sun fell upon its lips, 
yet it is proved by inscriptions engraven on the colossus that 
the priests, proportioning the miracle to the credulity of the 
votary, caused the statue sometimes to speak. 

The speaking heads of the middle ages had more of a philo- 
sophic character. ‘They were not brought forward for the pur- 
pose of imposing on a superstitious multitude the belief that 
they were miracles emanating from sup2rnatural intelligence; 
they professed merely to be the products of human ingenuity 
—the inventions of men distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind only by their superior knowledge. 

Gerbert, who, under the name of Sylvester II. occupied the 
Papal chair from 999 to 1003, constructed a speaking head of 
brass. For this exertion of his ingenuity he was, of course, 
accused of magic, the common charge against mechanical in- 
ventors in those times. 

In the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus, the extent of 
whose knowledge was astonishing for the age in which he 
lived, made a head of earthenware. It is said that his disci- 
ple, Thomas Aquinas, was so terrified when he heard it speak 
that he broke it to pieces, upon which the mechanist exclaim- 
ed, “There goes the labour of forty years.” In the same cen- 
tury lived the celebrated Roger Bacon, who is reported to have 
made a similar auton.aton. 

It is both amusing and instructive to recur sometimes to 
those crude hypotheses respecting physical phenomena which 
were advanced in the early dawn of science. Walchius thought 
it possible so to contrive a trunk or hollow pipe that it should 
preserve the voice entirely for certain hours or days, so that a 
man might send his words to a friend instead of his writing. 
There being always a certain space of intermission, for the 
passage of the voice, betwixt its going into these cavities and 
its coming out, he conceives that if both ends were seasonably 
stopped, whilst the sound was in the midst, it would continue 
there till it had some vent. ‘Huic tubo verba nostra insusur- 
remus, et cum probe munitur tabellario committamus,” &c. 
When the friend to whom it is sent shall receive and open it, 
the words shall come out distinctly, and in the same order in 
which they were spoken. From such a contrivance as this 
(saith the author) did Albertus Magnus make his image, and 
Friar Bacon his brazen head, to utter certain words. This 
Scientific hypothesis powerfully and worthily supports the 
credit of that Popish tradition concerning Joseph’s “hah!” or 
the noise that he made (as carpenters usually do) in giving a 
blow—which is said still to be preserved in a glass bottle 
among other ancient relics. 

The celebrated Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, who lived in the 
Seventeenth century, and was, if not the inventor, the first 
describer of the Aolian harp, the speaking trumpet, and many 
other important acoustical inventions, assures us, in the ninth 
book of his ‘Musurgia Universalis,’ &c., that a statue might 
be made, perfectly isolated, the eyes, lips, and tongue of which 
shall have a motion at will, which shall pronounce articulate 
Sounds, and which shall appear to be alive. He had an in- 
tention of making one of this kind for Queen Christina, but he 
Was prevented, it is said, either by want of time, or by the 
expense. 

After this time speaking machines of this kind were frequent- 
ly exhibited in different parts of Europe, and the means of 


| 


communication were sometimes so ingeniously concealed as to 


even men of learning. A Thomas Irson exhibited a speaking 
head, which excited the wonder of Charles II. and his court. 
i\It answered in several languages to questions whispered in 
its ear. When the astonishment was at its height, one of the 
pages discovered in the adjoining room a Popish priest, who 
answered through a pipe. 

In the last century a figure of Bacchus seated on a barrel 
was exhibited at Versailles. It pronounced, in a loud and in- 
telligibie voice, all the days of the week, and wished the 
company good day. Many persons were deceived by it, be- 
cause the owner of the machine allowed them to inspect the 
inside of the figure and the barrel, where nothing was per- 
ceived but organ pipes, bellows, wind-chests, wheels, cylinders, 
&c. But the deception did not lastlong. A person more 
inquisitive than the rest discovered a false wind-chest, in which 
a dwarf was enclosed, who articulated the words, the sound 


the figure. 

Professor Beckmann describes a similar pretended automaton 
which he saw. The figure was that of a Turk placed on a 
box, which was filled, as in the former case, with pipes, bel- 
lows, &c.; but the voice was communicated from a person in 
the adjoining room. 

In consequence of the prevalence of these deceptions suspi- 
cion was so much excited whenever a speaking machine was 
announced, that when De Kempelen first made public his in- 
vention in 1783, a pamphlet was published, entitled “The 
Speaking Machine and Chess Player Exposed and Detected.’ 
De Kempelen, we may remark, was the inventor of the latter 
curious figure; the sole merit of which, as he himself has ac- 
knowledged, consisted in the ingenuity of the deception. 


ANCIENT MUSIC, 


THE EGYPTIANS—THE GREEKS—THE ROMANS. 
( Concluded.) 


The question, whether the Greeks possessed a knowledge 
of what is called “‘harmony,”’ or the pleasure produced by the 
combination of different sounds, heard at the same time, has 
undergone a great deal of discussion. A view of the argu- 
ments on each side would be inconsistent with the plan of a 
popular work. We are inclined, however, to think that the 
question has been decided in the negative, for two reasons.— 
In the first place, no indication of the effects of harmonious 
combinations is to be found in the Greek writers. They use 
the word “harmony,” indeed, but not in the modern musical 
sense. Its meaning in music is defined by Suidas to be ‘a 
well-ordered succession,” or, in other words, melody; and 
jancient treatises professing, in their titles, to be “On Har- 
mony,” do not contain a word relating to harmony in its 
modern acceptation. Even in modern popular language har- 
mony is used for melody. Addison speaks of an harmonious 
voice. In the second place, the Greeks treated as discords 
those combinations which are now considered most agreeable 
and essential in harmony, a fact which alone seems sufficient 
\to decide the question in the negative. 

Music was held in the highest estimation among the 
Greeks, during the whole period of theirhistory. ‘To excel in 
|it was considered as an accomplishment fitting the highest 
rank and gravest character; and it was reputed a powerful 
agent in forming the mind of youth, and in rousing the feelings 
of courage and patriotism. ‘The celebrated T'yrteus was not 
only a warrior, but a poet and a musician. The Spartans paid 
him the greatest honours; and it was their practice, that the 
soldiers, before going on a military expedition, were sum- 
moned to the king’s tent, to listen to his warlike songs. The 
ancient writers are full of the effects of music on the passions. 
Plutarch relates that Terpander, by means of his music, 
appeased a violent sedition among the Spartans; and that 
Solon, merely by singing a poem of his own composition, 
persuaded the Athenians to renew an unsuccessful war which 
they had given up in despair. Thucydides says, that when 
the Lacedemonians went into battle, it was the practice to play 
soft music for the purpose of preventing their courage from 











excite the astonishment, and impose upon the credulity, of 


of which was conveyed by means of a tube to the mouth of 


becoming too impetuous; but that, on one occasion, when the 
day was going against them, Tyrtaus who was acting the 
part of a musician, quitted the soft Lydian mode, and began 
to play in the Phrygian, which so re-animated the retiring 
troops, that they returned to the charge and gained the victory. 
Dryden's inimitable description of the effects of the lyre of 
Timotheus on the mind of Alexander, is founded on incidents 
in the history of that hero. Plutarch mentions that when the 
celebrated flute-player Antigenides played a martial air before 
Alexander, that monarch became so inflamed that he sprang 
from the table and seized his arms; and his rushing from the 
banquet, with a torch in his hand, to destroy the conquered 
capital of Persia, was a circumstance which really happened. 
The celebrated painter, Theon, when about to exhibit a picture 
on a martial subject, made a musician sound a charge on the 
trumpet before withdrawing the curtain; an exquisite piece of 
foppery, according to our ideas, but it is described as producing 
the intended effect. 

The lyrists and flute-players of antiquity received rewards 
|for their public performances more than equal to the most 
extravagant salaries now given to Italian opera-singers, and 
were, consequently, equally splendid and luxurious in their 
way of life. Amabeus, the harper, whenever he sang on the 
stage, was paid an attic talent (nearly two hundred pounds of 
our present money,) for his performance; and Xenophon, in the 
following passage, gives a striking picture of the manners of 
those performers. “If,” he says, ‘‘a bad performer on the 
flute wishes to pass for a good one, how must he set about it? 
He must imitate the great flute-players in all those cireum- 
stances that are extraneous to the art itself: and, principally, 
as they are remarkable for spending great sums in rich 
furniture, and for appearing in public with a great number of 
servants, he must do the same.’”’ Human nature is the same 
in all ages; there are few modern arts or professions, in which 
\the same method of gaining distinction is not resorted to. 
| ‘The powerful influence of the Greek music on the passions 
jand feelings, argues nothing in favour of its intrinsic excel- 
‘lence. We find that a highland pibroch, played on the 
bagpipe, is as strong an incitement to courage in the day of 
battle as the strains of Tyrteus. The great moral agency of 
the songs of Dibdin, in inspiring our sailors not only with 
courage, but with manly and generous sentiments, must be 
ascribed much more to the verses than to the airs; and the 
political influence of music is of the same kind. It was the 
vigorous poetry, for instance, of the celebrated Marseillois 
‘hymn, acting on minds already excited by the events of a 
momentous crisis, that enabled it to rouse the population of 
|France to an enthusiasm which rose to phrenzy; and then the 
‘music, by itself, could produce a similar effect, by its associa- 
‘tion with the poetry and with the circumstances of the time. 
‘The song of the Marseillois was heard in France a thousand 
|times, after the fever of the fizst revolution was over, with no 
other feeling than that of the admiration (with some small 
degree of excitement) which spirited poetry and music always 
produce: but no sooner did a new revolution break out, than 
the similarity of the crisis awoke all the old associations con- 
nected with this song; and then, as before, it resounded in 
every quarter, raising the feelings of the multitude from ardour 
to enthusiasm and even fury. Such, no doubt, was the man- 
ner in which the patriotic songs of antiquity produced the great 
effects ascribed to them. As to the effect of music merely 
|instramental in battle, it must be ascribed, partly at least, to 
some direct influence which seems to be possessed by certain 
|sounds. The clangor of the trumpet has, in itself, something 
| Fousing and warlike; and the “spirit-stirring’’ quality of the 
‘drum, especially when combined with 
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| The pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 

lis universally felt. Mr. Bruce, after describing an Abyssinian 
‘trumpet, says, “This trumpet sounds only one note, E, in a 
\loud, hoarse, and terrible tone. It is played slow when ona 
|march, or where no enemy appears in sight; but afterwards it 
\is repeated very quick, and with great violence, and has the 
leffect on the Abyssinian soldiers of transporting them abso- 
\lutely to fury and madness, and of making them so regardless 
lof life as to throw themselves in the middle of the enemy, 
|which they do with great gallantry. I have often in time of 
peace, tried what effect this charge would have upon them, and 
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found that none who wry it could continue ecated, but that 
all rose up and continued the whole time in motion.” 
an exact description of the effect of the bagpipe on the Scottish | 
highlanders. 

While we do not believe that the effeets of the Greek music 
were produced by any peculiar qualities unknown to the music 


of modern times, neither are we inclined to agree with those 


This is | 


lla attention and applause. He is said to have kept up an estab-| 
lishment of five thousand singers and players on instruments. | 
| When about to put himself to “death, he cried, “Whata pity it! 
| is to kill so good a musician!” 
| Soon after this period music began to decline in the Roman | 
] empire. The music of the Greeks, with the use of their 
| instruments, sank into oblivion; and the slight knowledge of it 


i. 


will receive pity where he once conquered applause; and like 
Mara, Giardini, Rode, and a host of others, he will fly from 
the country, disheartened and disappointed, to hide his head 
in some obscure corner of the Continent, where he will leave 
his money to his housekeeper, his body to the monks, and die, 

The novelties which Paganini has introduced into his per- 


formance have been highly panegyrized. Those are, his 





who, forming an estimate of it from the fragments which sur) ‘which we now possess is gleaned entirely from the few |playing occasionally on a violin with but the fourth string— 
vive, and arguing from its want of harmony, suppose it to|/ ancient Greek treatises on the subject which survived the dark |his pizzicato with the fingers of the left hand, giving the 


have been rude and inartificial. These surviving fragments, | 


as we have already said, hardly afford room for conclusions of || 
any kind; and there can be no doubt that the practice of | 


melody might be carried to a high pitch of refinement without || 
any aid from harmony. Even in modern times, the sweet and | 


expressive tones of a melodious voice, without any accompa- || 


niment, afford the utmost delight. It is impossible to believe 
that an art, cultivated for a series of ages among a people so 
ingenious and refined as the Greeks, could have remained in a 
barbarous state. As we have already remarked, the elements 
of music exist originally in the human mind; all mankind being 
not only gifted with a sensibility to musical sounds, but so 
formed as to be pleased with sounds belonging to a scale or 
The 


Greeks, therefore, must have had a national music, correspond- 


series, which is found in every part of the world. 


ing in its qualities to the character of the people and their 
language; and this species of music, understood and enjoyed 
by the great mass of the population, must have been that on 
which the more artificial music was founded. Dr. Burney 
has shown, that the oldest music of the Greeks, of which any 
account can be given, was founded on a scale corresponding 
precisely with the scale of the Scottish music—a circumstance 
which we should, at any rate, have concluded to have been 
from the general considerations we have stated: and 
it is surely absurd to suppose, that, while the inhabitants of 
the mountains and the plains possessed melodies dictated by 
Nature herself, the more refined inhabitants of the cities could 
listen to such barbarous jargon as the hymns to Apollo and 


the case, 


Nemesis are supposed to have consisted of. 

The most artificial melodies of modern times are perfectly 
congenial in character to the national music of the different 
countries of Europe. Examine a song of Rossini, the most 
florid of modern composers, and it will be found that its subject, 
or the strain that forms its ground-work, resembles entirely 
the popular airs of his country; and this is equally the case 
with the airs of Mozart and Weber. ‘The resources of modern 
art have greatly enlarged the bounds of melody, and bestowed 
upon it many graces and embeilishments—frequently too 
many—but its substratum is always found to consist of the 
most agreeable strains of popular music. 

The Greek authors tell us that the bulk of their music was 
in the diatonic genus, because this species of music was 
understood by everybody; the other genera being practised only 
by professors of the art. This corresponds exactly with the 
state of music in modern times. The ancient diatonic scale 
was capable of producing exactly the same species of melody 
with the similar scale of the moderns, in which the great bulk 
of our music, also, is composed; because it is intelligible to 
every person, learned or not, who is possessed of any sensi- 
bility to music. It is probable, therefore, that this species of 
music, among the Greeks, like that of the moderns, consisted 
of the elementary strains of their national airs, refined and 
expanded by the taste aud skill of their musicians: and when 
we consider the pains bestowed on its cultivation by men of the 
highest eminence, and the universal delight which it gave to 
the moat accomplished and intellectual portion of the Grecian 
people, there seems little reason to doubt that this music was 
not only formed out of those elements which are furnished by 
nature, but that it was carried to a very high degree of excel- 
lence as an art. 

The state of music among the Romans requires little par- 
ticular notice. They no doubt had a national music peculiar 
to themselves; but their music, as an art, was entirely bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. During the days of the Roman 
empire its cultivation seems to have been carried to excess; 
and the passion for it which was exhibited by Nero would be 
a proof that a love for the arts is consistent with the most 
abominable depravity, were it not pretty clear that he was 
actuated, like many modern amateurs, by vanity more than a 
love of mnsic. ‘I'he means he took to preserve and improve 
his voice were, of course, such as were ordinarily practised by 
the singers of his time. He lay on his back with a leaden 
plate on his stomach; took strong medicines, and abstained 
from various kinds of food which were supposed to hurt the 
voice. He gave up making harangues to the senate and the 
soldiery, from the fear of injuring his voice, which he cherished 
for the more important employment of singing in the theatre. 


After all, he was most probably an execrable performer; and it 


waa by the influence of compulsion and terror that he procured 


age S. 
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PAGANINI. 





| Paganini has commenced a new era of the king of all in-| 
struments, uniting the most boundless mastery of the violin | 
with the most vigorous conception. Audacious in his experi- 
‘ments on the capacity of his instrument, yet refined to the} 
jextreme of subtlety; scientific, yet wild to the verge of extra-| 
|vagance, he briugs to music the enthusiasm of heart and habit,| 
;which would have made him eminent in perhaps any other 
| pursuit of the human faculties. Of a performer whose merits | 
jhave been so amply discussed, it would be superfluous to| 
\speak in detail. But, by universal consent, Paganini has| 
exhibited in his performance all the qualities combined, which | 
separately once gave fame. By a singular adaptation, his! 
exterior perfectly coincides with his performance; his tall | 
gaunt figure, his long fleshless fingers, his wild, eager, and | 
|wan visage, his thin grey locks falling over his shoulders, and | 
his singular smile, sometimes bitter and convulsive, always’ 
strange, make up an aspect which approaches nearly to the 
spectral. When he comes on the stage, half crouching,| 
slowly creeping onward as if he found his withered limbs too 
weak to bear him, and with his wild eye glancing by fits, 
round the house, he looks not unlike some criminal escaped | 
‘from the dungeon where he had been worn down by long con-| 
finement, or a lunatic who had just been released from his'| 
chains. Of all earthly forms his is the least earthly. But it! 
is when the first uproar of reception is stilled, when the! 
orchestra has played its part, and the solo is to begin, that’ 
Paganini exhibits his singularity and his power in full view. | 
He has hitherto held the violin hanging by his side; he now | 
raises it up slowly, fixes his eye upon it asa parent might look | 
upon a favourite child; gives one of his ghastly smiles; lets it| 
down again, and glances round the audience, who sit in the! 
profoundest silence looking at this mystic pantomime, as if it) 
were an essential part of the performance. He then seizes it| 
firmly, thrusts it close to his neck, gives a glance of triumph! 
on all sides, waves his bow high above the strings, dashes it| 
on them with a wild crash, and with that single impulse lets 
out the whole torrent of harmony. 

Peculiar as this picture may seem, it is only to those who! 
have not heard the great master. ‘I'o those who have it will! 
appear tame. He is extravagant beyond all bounds; 
extravagance is not affectation, it is scarcely more than the! 
natural result of a powerful passion acting on a nervous tem- 
perament, and naturalized by habits of lonely labour, by an all- 
engrossing imagination, and by a musical sensibility which 
seems to vibrate through every fibre of his frame. ‘The whole 
man is an instrument. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that his eccentricity in 
his latter performances, sometimes injured his excellence.— 
His mastery of the violin was so complete, that he often dared | 
too much; and by attempting in his frolic moods, and his’ 
frolics are frenzies, to imitate things altogether below the| 
dignity of music, he offended his audience. One of his 
favourite freaks was the imitation of old women’s voices! 
He imitated birds, cats, and wolves. We have heard him| 
give variations to the pretty air of the “Carnival de Venise,” 
the variations consisting of imitations of all the cracked 
trumpets, the drums, the fifes, the squeaking of the old women, | 
the screaming of the children, and the squabbles of Punch. | 
These were follies. But when his better genius resumed its | 
influence he was unequalled, and probably will remain. 
unequalled for another generation. He enjoyed one result’ 
which genius has too seldom enjoyed, extraordinary emolu-| 
ment. He is said to have made, during the single year of his| 
residence in England, upwards of 20,000/. His half share 
of the receipts of a single concert at the King’s Theatre was 
said to amount to seven hundred guineas. Thus, in his 
hands, he established the superiority of* the violin as a means 
of production over all others, and even over the human voice. 
Catalani, in her days of renown, never made so much by 
single performances. Paganini has now gone to Italy, where 
he has purchased estates, and where, if he is wise, he will 
continue and live on his fame. If he is weak or avaricious, 
he will return to England; when his powers will have decayed, 
he will meet the reception of so many great performers, who 
have forgotten that time makes inroads on every thing; he 























|of instrumental excellence. 


|instrument something of the effect of the guitar—his use of 
it the harmonic tones, and his staccato. That these are all 
|novelties, that they add to the general compass of the violin, 
jjand that they exhibit surprising skill in the performer, we 
lallow. But excepting the staccato, which is finished and 
elegant, we have not been able to feel their peculiar value 
| "That they may be the opening of future and wide triumphs to 
this beautiful and mysterious instrument, we believe perfectly 
possible. But in their present state they appear rather tricks 
|than triumphs, rather specimens of individual dexterity than 
The artist’s true fame must 
depend on his appeal to the soul. Paganini was born in 
Sceura, about 1784. He looks a hundred. 

A new candidate for praise has lately appeared among us in 
the person of Olé (Olous) Bull. He is a Norwegian, and 
unpropitious as the remote north may be conceived to the 
softer arts, Olé Bull is the only artist of Europe who can 
remind the world of Paganini. But unlike the great Maestro, 
he is nearly self-taught. His musical impulse came on him 
when he was about eight years old. His family successively 





|| proposed the Church and the Law; he espoused the violin, and 


at twenty resolved to trust to it and fortune. Some strange 
tales are told of his destitution. But all the histories of the 
great musicians have a tinge of romance. Olé Bull’s was 
ultra-romantic. He reached Paris in the period of the cholera. 
All was terror and silence. His purse was soon exhausted. 
One day, after a walk of misery, he found his trunk stolen 
from his miserable lodging. His violin was gone with it!— 
In a fit of despair he ran out into the streets, wandered about 
for three days, and finished his wanderings by throwing him- 
self into the Seine. Frenchmen always throw themselves 
into the Seine, as we understand, for one or all of the three 
reasons:—that the Seine has seldom water enough. in it to 
drown any body; that it is the most public point of the capital, 
and the suicide enjoys the greatest number of spectators; and 
that, let the worst befall, there is a net stretched across the 
river, if river it must be called, which may save the snicide, 
if he can keep his head above water for a while, or at least 
secure his body for a spectacle in the Morgue next morning. 
But we believe that the poor Norwegian was not awake to 
those advantages, and that he took the Seine for a bona fide 
place where the wretched might get rid of their wretchedness. 
He plunged in, but, fortunately, he was seen and rescued.— 
Few men in their senses ever attempt to commit suicide; not 
even madmen attempt it twice; and Olé Bull, probably brought 
back to a wiser and more pious feeling of his duties by his 
preservation, bethought him of trying his professional powers. 
He sold his last shirt to hear Paganini,—a sale which pro- 
bably affects a foreigner but little. He heard, and resolved 
to rival him. 

The concert season returned. He gave a concert, gained 
1200 franes, and felt himself on the road to fortune. He now 
made a tour of Italy, was heard with pleasure; and at the 
San Carlos at Naples with rapture; on one night he is said to 
have been encored nine times! From Italy, where performers 
learn their art, he returned to Paris, like all his predecessors, 
for renown, and, like them, at length brought his matured 
talent to England for money. He is now twenty-five years 
old, if at that age his talent can be spoken of as matured.— 


| Determined in all things to rival the Gran Maestro, he would 


condescend to nothing less than a series of concerts in the 
vast enceinte of the Italian Opera House. The audiences 
were numerous, but the erowd belonged to Paganini. He has 
since performed with great popularity at the musical festivals; 
and if he shall overcome the absurd and childish restlessness 
which has so often destroyed the hopes of the most popular 
artists—can avoid hiring the Opera House—and can bring 
himself to avoid alternate flights to Italy and the North Pole, 
he will make his fortune within the next ten years. If he 
resolve otherwise, and must wander, he will make nothing, 
and will die a beggar. 

His performance is of a very high order, his tone good, and 
his execution remarkably pure, powerful, and finished. He 
delights in double stopping, in playing rich chords, in which 


he contrives to employ the whole four strings at once, and ina 
singularly delicate, rapid, and sparkling arpeggio. Altogether, 
he treads more closely on Paganini’s heel than any violinist 
whom we have ever heard. Still he is not Paganini. The 
imitator must always be content to walk in the second ranks 
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and his imitation, though the imitation of aman of talent, is so 
close, that if the eyes were shut it would be scarcely possible 
to detect the difference. Paganini is the parentage, and we 
must still pay superior honour to the head of the line. But 
Olé Bull will be no unfit inheritor. of the title and estate. 





THE MAD CAPTAIN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 

The inspiring tune of the “Roast Beef of Old England” had 
just ceased its echoes through the decks of his Majesty’s 
sloop * * * *, when her captain, better known by the name 
of Mad Mae, than the more christian one given by his god- 
fathers and godmothers, accosting me as officer of the watch, 
though I was first lieutenant—“Keep her close in shore, sir.”" 
And he stalked with all the stateliness of a new-made com- 
mander down the companion ladder. How the noble chief 





had attained the above cognomen I have no personal know- 


ledge, but report whispered something of outrageous wan 


nearly allied to insanity, and of the reef-point of a topsail shot 
from under the hand of the man who was tying it, by his pis- 
tol-ball. Be that as it may, from long experience I am con- 
yinced of the truth of the observation of a celebrated counsellor, 
whose out-of-the-way simile having excited the stare of the 
Court, pursued his address with—My lord, in fact, all men 
are mad at times, and this has been my mad moment.” 
Captain Mac’s madness assumed the offensive form of pride 
and austerity, which nothing could soften but the magic name 
of a noble lady—some far-off cousin, a hundred degrees re- 
moved. This magical word sometimes procured me an invite 
and a share of a bottle of claret from the great bashaw. 
“Captain Mac,” addressing my superior respectfully, ‘1 
think it my duty to mention that I feel it impossible, being 
new to the climate, to keep myself awake at watch and watch, 
and liable to all calls, as first lieutenant, both by day and 
night; and as Mr. Bennet has passed for lieutenant, we, that 
is, the second lieutenant and myself, hope that you will permit 
either him or the master to take the third watch.” 
‘Quarter-master,” said the captain, “desire my clerk to 
bring me the Articles of War. Now, sir, you will be pleased 
to attend to this. ‘If any person in the fleet shall sleep on his 
watch, he shall be punished with death.’ So much for the 
first part of your request. For the latter, the master and Mr. 
Bennet are not commissioned officers, and I am instructed by 
the Admiralty to intrust his Majesty’s sloop with them alone.” 
He issued a written order that no boat should leave the ship 
without his special commands, or sail be shortened, without 
his directions. 'These orders we soon contrived to get rescind- 
ed in the following manner:—being all ready, we allowed the 
squall to press the ship on her beam-ends, and then loudly 
called down into the cabin that the masts would go or the brig 
upset, unless instantly relieved. This would bring a scream- 





ing command from the sleeping commander, to let fly every- 
thing, and he, for his own comfort, saw the necessity of leaving 
the shortening of sail to the discretion of the officer of the) 
watch. 

The sloop anchored off Aruba to water. This small island 
is the resort of smugglers, run-away slaves, and all kinds of 
run-aways, from the Spanish main. The captain, after land- 
ing, let his gig return, without note or message, towards sun- 
set. The signal-man reported the captain on the beach, 
waving his handkerchief. This conveyed an intimation, but 
could not set aside the written order respecting the boats, 
which we were told to obey on our peril. 

“Are you sure, coxswain, that the captain sent no order 
about his gig?” 

“None whatever, sir, but shove off, and go on board.” 

“Very well, Mr. Pipes; turn the hands up and hoist in the 
boats.” 


“Arn’t I to go for the captain before dark, sir?’’ said the 
coxswain. 

“Certainly not, for I have a written order that prevents me 
from sending a boat.” 





The coxswain touched his hat, and, with a knowing smile, 
walked off. 

When darkness ensued, a fire blazed on the beach, but the 
second licutenant and myself were steady-going officers, and | 
could not act on a surmise that the captain might want his. 
boat, and send one in defiance of his written ord’; —O no; we! 
knew the service better. So leaving orders with the officer of 
the watch, to hoist out the boats at daylight, and send them 
for water, agreeable to his written orders before leaving, Dick) 
Gtant (the second luff) and myself joined our messmates at! 
Supper, and a merry supper it was, for one or the other of the! 
mess popped their heads up the companion, to see how well 
the captain managed his fire, and their reports of its drooping 





or burning brightly were received with uncontrolled bursts of 
laughter, for his tyranny and oppression had turned all our 
better feelings into intense hatred. Let the censorious figure 
to themselves hell upon earth, and they will form but a faint 
idea of the misery of a sloop commanded by a morose, tyran- 
nical disposition, then imagine the actors overgrown boys, 
and they will be near the truth. 

At six a. M. the officers were drawn up on the quarter-deck 
to receive the captain, who did not appear with his usual neat- 
ness of attire, and looked pale with rage. The boatswain’s 
shrill pipe manned the side, and the officers uncovered as Cap- 
tain Mac stepped on the deck of his Majesty’s sloop.—“I ask 
you, sir, as first lieutenant, in the presence of your brother 


-o ° . ° | 
officers, if you were not acquainted with my being on the 


beach, and waving for my boat yesterday, about sunset?”’ 
“It was not only reported to me, but I saw you myself.” 
“Then what could induce you to keep me all night among 


a set of villains that I am astonished did not cut my throat for| 


my epaulettes?”’ 


“This order, Captain Mac, and the dread we all entertain of | 


being brought to a court-martial for disobedience.” 

He snatched the paper I held to him, and tore it to atoms. 

“If I die of the fever I am now suffering under, you are my 
murderer, and I fear, gentlemen, you are all aiding and assist- 
ing.” 

And down he went to his cot. 

The doctor in a short time relieved our anxiety by informa- 
tion that his illness proceeded from suppressed passion more 
than the fever of the climate. He recovered, but with no im- 
provement in disposition. 

This has been a long digression; but now to return to my 
tale. We were running off the wind, along the island of 
Curagoa, pretty close in-shore. ‘Captain Mac,” called I, 
down the companion, “the course we are now steering will 
take the brig within point blank of the Dyke Fort.” 

“Keep your course, sir; and if the blackguards dare to fire on 
us, cast loose one of the carronades, and blow them into”— 
I should blush to write where. 

“Gunners, clear away the foremast carronade; give it ele- 
vation, and point it for the fort now opening the point.” 

At this moment a twelve-pounder from the battery whistled 
very melodiously over us. 

“Their shot carry outside of us, sir.” 

This communication was unnecessary, for the captain, with 
his mouth full, appeared or deck, and, with much spluttering, 
ordered the main-topsail to be thrown aback, and the people 
to quarters; and we turned to with a good will, and answered 
their fire in fine style, throwing a number of well-directed shot 
into the fort. 

Our commander, who prided himself on his gunnery, now 
pointed one of the carronades, and fired, without taking out the 
monkey-tail. 

The recoil of the gun threw it with furious violence between 
his legs, and his escape was miraculous. ‘A miss is as good 
as a mile,” said the captain; “but what signal is flying on 
board the commodore?” 

“Our signal to come within hail.” 

“Fill the main-topsail—haul aboard the fore-tack.” 

And we passed under the stern of La Franchise. 

“Tam delighted, sir,”? said Captain Murray, ‘with the way 
in which you scaled your guns; really it was very pretty firing; 
but I called you off for fear an unlucky shot should cripple a} 
lower mast or yard, as I cannot afford to lose a sloop so effi- 
cient from the squadron. 

Here the polished manners of the commodore got the better 


of his love of truth; for the discipline of the sloop was, as may | 


be imagined, very so-so, and capable of improvement. 

“Sir,” said my good-natured chief, “this brig is in very bad | 
order.” 

“She is, sir,’”’ replied I, pulling off my hat. 

“Then the fault must be yours or mine.” 

“Yours, sir, I think,” again bowing. 

“How will you make that appear, sir?” 

“In this way, sir; by every effort you have endeavoured to 


lower me in the estimation of the crew, and this conduct to || 


the second officer is enough to disorganise a ship.” 
“Give me an instance, sir.” 


“Yesterday, Captain Mac, you ordered me as first lieutenant | 


of the sloop to lower down the jolly boat, and pick up an 
empty cask; when I desired a midshipman to perform that 
duty, you countermanded it, and obliged me to do it myself.” 

“Q! you are a bit of a lawyer I see, sir, ont I will avail 
myself of the first opportunity of breaking you.’ 


“Sir, I feel particularly obliged for your kind intention} 


and shall guard against them to the best of my power;’ 
with a low bow I quitted my amiable commander. 


> and | 





A hundred volunteers were to land at ten o’clock at night, 
under the command of Mr. Fleming, the first lieutenant of La 
Franchise. I was honoured with the command of our quota 
from the brig, namely, twenty picked seamen, armed with cut- 
lasses, pistols, and pikes. Our party drew up on the beach 
on a very dark night, neither moon nor stars visible. The 
storming party consisted of the same number of seamen from 
the four ships, and twenty marines from La Franchise, under 
one of their own lieutenants—the whole commanded by as 
gallant a man as ever drew a sword, Fleming, first of the 
commodore’s frigate. My orders were to keep the party com- 
pact, by bringing up the rear. A Dutch guide moved with 
the forlorn hope in advance, composed of a serjeant and six 
marines, and were followed at twelve paces by the remainder 
of the jollies with bayonets fixed. ‘T’o the right face,””—and 
we moved off the beach, striking into swampy ground, at a 
brisk pace. Ina short time we found ourselves bewildered 
among high canes. A halt was called, and the Dutch guide 
ordered to the commanding officer. I saw some confusion in 
the van of our small party, and heard along the line, “Officers 
to the front.” On reaching Fleming, I found the Dutch guide 
had escaped, by an imposition pract‘sed on the advance, that 
he wished to communicate with the commanding officer. From 
the height of the canes, and the darkness of the night, he 
easily contrived to elude the vigilance of those he had devoted 
to destruction. Great consternation prevailed among the staff, 
which was not lessened by the sound of an alarm gun from 
the fort. 

“That sound directs us where we should go, and the quicker 
the better. Officers, to your posts, and keep your men to- 
gether. Double quick time, and follow me.” 

Thus spoke our gallant commander—and the party pushed 
rapidly on until stopped by a heavy volley, but ill directed, on 
our marine advance, who fell back on the mainbody. ‘Close 
with the front,” was vociferated along our line. I thought I 
perceived a greater inclination for the opposite way; and by 
threats, with the point of the sword, had just closed with the 
front, when with a loud shout the Dutch party, who had fired 
on the advance, broke from their ambush, and crossed bayo- 
nets with our marine force. Lieutenant Fleming, who was at 
their head, received a bayonet through his jacket, which was 
flying open. ‘The thrust, which was intended for his heart, 
was made with such force, that the Dutchman fell from not 
meeting the expected resistance of his body; and as he lay 
prostrate and bareheaded, our gallant commander’s sabre flash- 
ed even in the darkness of night, and was in the act of descend- 
ing on his head, when the Dutchman rose upon his knees, and 
with upraised hands implored the mercy he ill deserved from 
his gallant opponent. ‘The truly brave are always the most 
merciful; and Lieutenant Fleming stayed the uplifted weapon, 
and with self-possession that did him honour, collared the 
trembling wretch; and under fear of instant death, compelled 
him to lead us to the Dyke Fort, into which we scrambled in 
the best way we could. As my muscular power was not suf- 
ficient to get over the wall, with my cutlass guarding my head, 
I, being then of slender make, contrived to craw] through one 
of the embrasures, and found the fort in possession of the gal- 
lant Fleming, who, if alive, I believe, still remains a lieuten- 
jant up to this day; his noble captain dying shortly afterwards, 
his interest died with him! 
| When with difficulty I had crawled through the embrasure, 
all the time expecting my quietus in the shape of a ball, bayo- 
net, or pike, as an intolerable noise prevailed, interspersed 
with sundry sharp cracks from pistol and gun, with pleasure 
I found myself again in an erect position, and taking a survey 
of the scene before me. In the centre of the fort, drawn up 
| with military precision, stood the jollies, headed by their offi- 

|cer, conversing with Lieutenant Fleming, who was directing 
‘the seamen to prepare the guns—being seven twelve pounders 
|| to receive the flying camp of the Dutch commandant, whose 
|| fierce attack was momentarily expected, 
|| “I am glad to see you, youngster,” said my bold com- 
|, mander; * I feared you were among the missing or dead.” 
| Some lanterns were making darkness visible, and in my 
hurry to reach him, I fell over a Dutehman in the agonies of 
death: he had been shot in the groin, and in a short time 
expired. 











said I. 

Most of the fools went 
| out to lay in ambush; had they remained in the fort, we should 
‘have found tough work of it; but now we must prepare to 
receive the gallant Dutchman’s flying gamp. ‘Take a lantern, 
}and this Dutch prisoner will show you the magazine, See if 
| they have cartridges filled: if not, prepare ten rounds for each 
gun; and be careful you do not blow us into the air, by firing 
the magazine. And, mister,” to the marine officer, “throw 


“I congratulate you on your easy conquest,” 
| “Easy enough of all conscience. 


The commodore made arrangements for storming the || out a line of picquets on the land side, the foremost one well ad- 


Dyke Fort on the night of the day that we had cannonaded it. 


| vanced, with orders, if alarmed, to fire, and fall back on the fort. 
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: ‘ ; | 
Bearing a filthy lantern, whose dirty horn gave a dim light, | 


I followed my guide down a flight of steps to the door of the 


magazine, which having forced open, I found a great t 
i} 


tity of powder, and many rounds of cartridges already filled, 
and forthwith proceeded to make my report. | 


“Very well—we will hold this fort against any force they | 


can send till daylight, when, after blowing it up, we will effect 


our retreat as we best can, to the boats; you, or the marine- || 


officer, visit the out-post every fifteen minutes, as the utmost 

vigilance is necessary. ‘The sign and countersign are Church 

and Chichester, which no foreigner can well pronounce.” 
“‘Agreeably to orders, I scrambled over the wall, and with 


a light and hasty step, a pistol in each hand, and a wary eye, 


. ° . | . 
I approached the different sentinels, who, fully conscious of | order observable throughout the creation he makes the human 


the necessity of vigilance, at some distance challenged with 
“Who goes there! rounds, advanced rounds, and give the, 
countersign;” at the same time making their muskets ring as 
they brought their bayonets to the charge position, and the 
clink of the cock fell sharp upon the ear. “Chichester and 


all’s well,’? ended our interview, until I came upon the sdvanc-| 


‘stories, “Paul and Virginia, 


| the darker the night, the more plainly itis seen, The vora- 


midshipman on board the sloop I was first lieutenant of, but I 
prized his happiness too sincerely to place it under the contro] 
of Captain Mac. 

St. Pierre, the author of the most beautiful of all pretty 
” very prettily remarks in his 
Studies of Nature, “that where the great Creator places dan-| 
gers, he likewise gives the means of avoiding them by such) 
signs as must strike the most careless observer; for instance, 
the sea breaking on rocks or shoals creates a white foam, and 


From the London and Westminster Review. 
TO THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Sweet bird of beauty!—whence thy flight 
Oh! say—do climes of orient light 

Gladden thy Iris wings? 
Art thou from the haunts of the Houris fair, 
Laden with hope as a spirit of air, 

When a message from heaven it brings. 


Alas! this world is no place for thee, 


} 


cious shark swims with a fin from his back, considerably above 
| the water, and is obliged to turn upon that back to seize his 


|prey. And from the same beneficent principle and beautiful 


| e . ° 
| countenance an index of the mind.” 


The hard lines of cruelty and cunning were so legibly im- 
| pressed on Captain Mac’s countenance as to become strongly 
repulsive, and I am convinced no human being ever felt, or 


could feel, affection for him; there was an affectation of suavity, 


and a smile playing round an ill-formed mouth, but it was 


| 


ed one. He stood like a man thoroughly alarmed, and said | hollow and deceptive, and truly verified the scripture, “that 
“Hist!” said the soldier, and'| the heart of man is deceitful above all things.” His first ap- 


he had heard female moans. 
the sobs and heart-searching groans, in the soft voice of the| 
gentler sex, broke the silence of the stilly night. Led by these 
mournful sounds, I passed the sentinel, and in some brush- | 
wood I found a poor attenuated female, apparently of the half- | 
cast, lying on the damp earth, with a dead infant in her arms. || 
I conjectured that she had been shot through the body in|) 
making her escape from the fort, for her language to me was! 
unintelligible, though her groans and shrieks spoke the uni- 
versal one of suffering. I supported her head, and applied my | 
canteen to her lips; the beverage which she eagerly swallowed 
seemed to revive her, and with the maternal affection so| 
strongly implanted in woman's breast, whether black or white, | 
she held her infant to me, seemingly unconscious of its death. | 
I tried to raise her, with the idea of supporting her to the fort, | 
but her excessive agony when moved obliged me to replace’ 
her, and I sat down, making my knees a pillow for her head. | 
While cogitating on the best mode of affording relief to the | 
poor forlorn one, for I dared not risk the safety of the whole | 
party by taking the advanced sentinel to my assistance, I heard 
his sharp challenge uttered in tones of alarm, and his still 
sharper shot, with his hasty retreat on the fort. Being well 
aware that no quarter would be given by the Dutch command- 
ant, with that instinct true to nature, though it went to my 
heart to leave the wretched woman, I again placed my canteen 
to her lips, and fled, and that with such good speed, that I 
arrived with the outpests, who came flocking into the fort ac- 
cording to their orders. ‘The man who caused the alarm aver- 
red that he heard the measured tread of infantry, and the 
prancing of horses, but I think the beating of his own heart 
must have deceived him. We remained on the watch, and 
made every disposition for a desperate defence, and as day 
dawned, laid a train to the magazine, and evacuated the fort, 
the marine force covering our retreat.” 

“A volunteer to fire the train!’’ cried the commanding officer, 
and several stepped forward. ‘Here we must regulate by 
length of legs, and a capacity to use them. John Wilson,” 
calling to one of the volunteers, “I have seen you active in 
running up the rigging—lI select you to fire the train when 
you hear the report of my pistol; and remember, you run for 
your life. Mr. .”’ addressing me, “lead the party to the 
boats, which I now see approaching the beach. Quicken your 
pace, as I am going to fire the train in five minutes.” 

I heard the signal, and in an instant there arose a volume of 
flame, overhung by a dense and heavy cloud, and for miles the 
island shook, as if from an earthquake, while the fort, with all 
it contained, was scattered over the face of the country. Our 
gallant lieutenant, with his long-legged coadjutor, joined us in 
perfect safety, and we entered our boats without crossing 
sabres with our flying enemies. Glad to find myself safe on 
board the brig, unpleasant as she was, I had scarcely refreshed 
myse!f with clean linen, when a letter was put into my hands, 
which caused great astonishment, and in a great measure dis- 
pleasure. A youthful relative, in the first year of his appren- 
ticeship, had quitted the plodding desk, and without any per- 
mission but his own, entered in some West Indiaman from 
Liverpool, had got impressed by La Franchise, and was now 
serving in her as a mizen-topman. He, thinking J still re- 
mained in the channel-fleet, where he had last heard from me, 
was amazed at reeognizing my voice while forming the storm- 
ing-party on the beach on the preceding night. 

“And so, my dear * * * *,” he wrote, “I hope, from your 
situation and knowledge of the commodore, who is a perfect 
gentleman, you will induce him to take me on his quarter- 
deck.” This Captain Murray did in the kindest and most 














gracious manner, censuring the youngster for not having made | 


pearance created in me a repelling sensation of disgust and 
dislike, which I found on nearer acquaintance daily augment- 
ed. How inexplicable is the attraction or repulsion of the 
human countenance, denoting in the gentle sex those amiable 
and endearing virtues which, old as I am, have inclined me to 
bow down and worship them as a superior race, nearer to 
angels than frail humanity, and to such expressive faces the 
heart fills with affection, and the hands spring to render ser- 
vice. 


From Figaro in London. 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION IN LONDON. 


Every one is on the qui vive for the City Procession on the 
ninth of November. ‘The inhabitants of houses ‘‘on the line,”’ 
are letting a single window at three guineas a head, to people 
that can have no head at all, to pay such a sum for being 
crushed twenty together in a window three feet wide, and the 
landlords of empty houses are getting them rapidly taken, by 
fools who hope to clear a year’s rent by the royal procession 
in the way of sittings, to people anxious to witness it. We 
understand that even the authorities of all the neighbouring 
parishes, are advertising places in their church yards, to living 
subjects, who are ready to pay a guinea to sit upon a tomb- 
stone, which is undoubtedly a better position than under it.— 
The posts at the corner of the streets have ever found idiots to 
rent them at a pound, for those with convex tops, and one 
pound ten for those with flat surfaces, on which a sitting may 
be obtained comfortably. The railing of St. Paul’s church- 
yard is actually all let out for five shillings a spike, and a whole 
lamp post to accommodate a family has fetched as high as 
three guineas. We understand also that there are a few pumps 
for private parties still to be had, and a well known fashion- 
able Baronet has secured the whole of the exterior of a watch 
box, from which himself and lady intend viewing the pageant. 
The rails against which the ladder is placed to light the gas 
light, is taken in almost every instance at five shillings, and 
application has even been made by a party Aigh in the literary 
world, for a stack of chimnies for the use of himself and a 
few distinguished relatives. 

And what is it all about? What are they going to see!— 
Our Artist has enswered that question, most graphically. 
There is a story current that on a former occasion one of the 
Aldermen rode or rather sat upon a horse, that had been 
brought up at the Circus, and that on hearing the music, he 
began galloping round, to the great amusement of the royal 
visiter. On the approaching occasion, we have been given to 
understand, most of the horses will be from Ducrow’s, and as 
these animals have peculiar tricks, some fine fun may be anti- 
cipated. 

It is rumoured, that Laurie will have the self-same animal 
that used to dance on the platform in the circle, to the im- 
mense delight of an Astley’s audience. If he should begin 
any of his pranks in the presence of the Queen, and should 
show off under her carriage windows, the fun will be exqui- 
site. There is one fortunate thing in the whole affair, which 
is that as her Majesty delights in fun, and has a keen eye to 
the ludicrous, the more ridiculous this affair is the more grati- 
fying will it be to her in whose honour the farce is enacted.— 
It is impossible for us to attempt a description as yet of the 
civic procession, the public will however find that we shall be 
on the alert, and we refer them to our next numbers for all the 
most private, exclusive, and interesting particulars of the City 








himself known to him before. I could have got him rated | 


banquet. 


Man has a cage and a snare for the free— 
Thy foot it may find no rest— 
Thy once-lov’d home is a lonely waste, 
And the flowers that proffer’d their dews to thy taste 
Earth has folded them all on her breast. 


Then why linger here, bright bird of the skies; 

Go bathe thy glad wings where the rivers arise, 
Abounding with bliss for ever. 

O’er the far-off mountains—thy home is there— 

Where the eye may reach—the tongue declare, 
And where death never enters—never. 


I will gaze on thy flight—I will track thy way, 
With soul mounting up from this prison of clay, 
Search out for thy beauty above. 
With thee my rest and my treasure shall be 
Where the spirit may spurn all control, and be free 
As the light o’er the altar of love. 
E. H. B. 





THE SPANIARDS SINGERS. 


The Spaniards have always naturally been singers, though, 
usually, they do not, like the French and other nations, vocife- 
rate amid the mirth and gaiety of the feast. Their song is the 
song of nature and feeling; they sing most when they are alone; 
and, in their vocal strains, give expression to that vehemence 
of the passions which forms so striking a feature in their 
national character. ‘The natives of Spain, full of intellect and 
fancy, dream when other Europeans would reflect, and sing 
what others would speak. Living but in the fantasies of 
their ever-active imaginations, Spaniards have always been 
animated with the love of romance and song. From Pelagius 
to Mina, from the conquest of Grenada to the last moment of 
their struggle against French domination, they have intonated 
the suggestions of their patriotism, and equally vocalized the 
tender themes of love, and the bold effusions of public virtue. 





From Figaro in London. 
MADAME CELESTE. 


A new drama, called the ‘Indian Girl,’ came out on Mon- 
day, at Drury Lane. It is a vehicle, (and a precious crazy 
one,) for the display of the pantomime powers of Madame Ce- 
leste, who certainly does throw her limbs about with as much 
meaning as the telegraph on the top of the Admiralty, and a 
great deal more intelligibility. Celeste, we will admit, is a 
clever woman, but the pieces that have been written for her, 
this season, have been of the trashiest description. The 
‘Indian Girl,’ is a vagabond, who has run away from her 
father, and married a savage, with a brick-dust complexion, no 
unmentionables of any kind, and a most alarming tomahawk, 
by way of a walking-stick. This insinuating gentleman, has 
so fascinated the girl, that she can’t be persuaded to go home 
to her father and mother, and live respectably, but they at last 
catch her, and try to tame her, by showing her the spelling- 
book in which she first learnt the mysteries of A. B. C. and 
other elementary matter. The beauties of the undying Mavor, 
have, however, no attraction in hereyes. She stares yacantly 
at A for Ape, B for Bull, and knows them not. She gives a 
wild glance at the picture of the gentleman in the wig, holding 
a rod before twelve urchins in jackets and trousers, and even 
this affecting frontispiece of the most useful of publications, 
does not exercise any influence over her. 





Madame Caradori Allen, hes returned to New York, and is 
fulfilling another engagement at the Park Theatre.—We are 
thus in the hope that Philadelphia will soon be charmed with 
the delightful voice which New York and Boston have so long 
kept from us. 

We understand that Mr. Brough has left this city, to 
join Madame Caradori Allen in New York. 

Joseph Charles Luther, the last descendant of the great 
reformer whose name he bears, has just abjured the Protestant 
faith in Bohemia, where he was living in the most abject 
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